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Homemakers,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "big  season  for  cured  meats. 
Of  course  we  use  cured  meats  all  the  year  round,  hut  the  summer  demand  is 
greater  —  perhaps  because  the  flavor  is  more  tempting  to  hot-weather  appetites, 
and  no  doubt  because  they  make  such  good  cold  cuts.    Another  reason  for  the 
summer  demand  for  cured  meats  is  that  they  keep  better  than  fresh  meats. 

"Cured  Meats  and  How  to  Cook  Them"  is  the  title  of  this  week's  "Market 
Basket,"  compiled  by  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  who  give  us  some 
good  pointers  for  summer  meat  dishes. 

As  the  experts  remind  us,  most  of  our  cured  meat  is  pork  —  ham, 
shoulder  butt,  bacon,  Canadian  bacon,   salt  pork,  and  some  sausages.    But  we 
have  corned  beef  and  dried  beef,  and  various  sausages  that  are  made  of  beef 
and  pork.    Lamb  and  mutton  are  sometimes  cured,  but  have  never  become  popular. 

The  two  most  common  curing  processes  are  "sweet  pickling"  and  dry- 
salting.    The   "sugar-cured"  ham  of  the  markets  is  sweet-pickled  ham.    This  is 
the  usual  method  in  the  big  packing  houses,  and  on  the  farms  in  the  North. 
"Old  Virginia  ham,"  or  just  "old  ham"  is  quite  a  different  product.     It  is 
dry-cured,  smoked,  and  aged  or  "ripened"  at  room  temperature  for  a  year,  or 
preferably  longer.     The  little  town  of  Smithfield,  Virginia,  made  such  hams 
famous  many  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  big  meat  packkng  fkrms  now  has  a  plant 
in  that  town,  turning  out  "Smithfield  hams"  as  a  specialty.     Only  the  product 
actually  cured  in  Smithfield  is  legally  entitled  to  the  name  of  "Smithfield  hfun." 
But  anywhere  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
generally,  hams  cured  the  Smithfield  way  are  to  be  had  under  the  name,  usually, 
of  "old  ham." 

Pork  shoulders,  bacon,  corned  beef,  and  dried  beef  are  all  cured  and 
smoked  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  "sugar-cured"  ham.     Salt  pork,  however,  is 
dry  salted  and  is  not  smoked.    And  dried  beef  is  dried  in  addition  to  the 
curing  and  smoking.     Smoked  sausage  is  only  lightly  cured  and  lightly  smoked, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  until  used.     Some  of  the  "summer  sausages" 
which  are  dried  after  curing  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Fresh  or  cured,  however,  pork  must  always  be  cooked  --  and  cooked 
thoroughly.     Corned  beef,  too,  is  cooked,   though  dried  beef  often  is  not.  And 
in  all  cases,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  cooking  of  cured  meat  is 
subject  to  the  same  general  rule  that  governs  the  cooking  of  all  meat  and  all 
other  protein  foods.     Cook  slowly.     Otherwise  the  meat  shrinks  too  much 
and  gets  hard  and  tough. 
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But  there  are  certain  other  requirements  in  the  cooking  of  cured  meat  — 
ham  for  example.    Usually  ham  that  is  to  he  "baked  should  he  soaked  "beforehand, 
or  else  parboiled,  to  get  rid  of  the  too-salty  taste. 

However,   ""boiled  ham,"  properly  cooked,  never  is  actually  "boiled.  It 
is  simmered,  in  water  fully  to  cover  it  all  the  time,  and  with  the  lid  partly 
on  the  kettle.     The  water  should  never  reach  tbas  "boiling  point.     Let  it  simmer 
for  25  or  30  minutes  to  the  pound  of  ham,  or  until  the  mat  is  tender,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    And  cool  the  ham  in  the  liquor. 

To  hake  ham,  use  the  same  rule  of  slow  cooking.    First,  however,  soak 
the  ham  overnight.     In  the  morning  wipe  it  dry,  and  place  it,  rind-side  up, 
on  a  rack  in  an  open  pan  —  no  wa.ter,  and  no  cover.    Keep  the  oven  low  (260 
degrees  F.).    Baking  as  well  as  ""boiling"  requires  25  to  30  minutes  per  pound 
for  a  whole  ham.    For  half  hams,  proportionately  more  time  is  necessary. 
Shank  ends  usually  require  from  hO  to  U5  minutes  per  pound,  and  "butts  from  U5 
to  55  minutes  per  pound  to  hake  when  the  oven  temperature  is  260  degrees  F. 

The  final  touches  give  a  "baked  ham  an  unusually  tempting  appearance. 
When  the  ham  is  done  take  the  rind  off  and  spread  over  the  fat  surface  a 
mixture  of  "brown  sugar  and  fine  soft  "breadcrumbs,  with  a  little  prepared 
mustard  and  cider  or  vinegar  for  moistening.    With  this  paste  covering  the 
ham,  stick  long-stemmed  cloves  an  inch  or  so    apart  all  over  it.    Or  else 
score  the  fat  with  a  knife,   sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  add  thin  slices  of 
pineapple,  or  orange,  with  occasional  preserved  cherries  or  other  decorative 
fruit.    Then  brown  the  coated  ham  in  a  hot  oven  (500  degrees  F.)  for  about 
10  minutes. 

A  meat  thermometer  is  a  great  convenience  in  cooking  ham,  or  any  large 
piece  of  meat,  because  it  insures  cooking  to  the  right  degree  of  "doneness" 
without  overcooking  and  waste  of  fuel.     Thrust  a  slender  knife  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  ham  and  then  insert  the  thermometer  so  the  bulb  is  in 
the  center  of  the  meat.    Leave  the  thermometer  in  place  throughout  the  cooking. 
When  it  registers  170  degrees  F.  the  ham  is  "done"  all  through. 

Pork,  fresh  or  cured,  should  be  tender  because,  as  a  rule,  it  comes  from 
a  young  animal.     If  it  is  not  tender  when  cooked,  the  reason  may  be  that  it 
was  cooked  too  quickly,  or  that  it  was  from  an  old  animal.     Hams  from  pigs 
of  the  usual  market  age  —  a  year  or  less  —  should  always  be  at  least 
moderately  tender  if  well  cooked. 

Bacon  should  be  cooked  slowly  for  two  reasons  —  to  avoid  toughening 
the  strips  of  lean  it  contains  and  to  avoid  overheating  the  fat  and  thereby 
spoiling  its  flavor.     Corned  beef  should  be  cooked  —  that  is,   simmered  -- 
in  plenty  of  water,  changing  the  water,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  meat  from 
being  too  salty. 

Frankfurters,   so  popular  for  picnic  purposes  and  so  familiar  as  "hot  dogs 
are  made  of  beef  and  pork  —  often,  too,  with  cereal  of  some  kind  as  a"binder." 
Government  graded  sausages,  however,  which  are  nowadays  featured  by  many 
dealers,  are  all  meat.    Frankfurters  are  popular  hot  —  simmered  in  a  little 
water  until  thoroughly  heated,  or  grilled,  or  toasted  on  a  stock  over  a  picnic 
fire. 

And,  with  these  appetizing  suggestions,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
concludes  the  weekly  "Market  Basket." 


